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he would protect his vassal, and the French king found
his suzerainty over Flanders merely nominal when a
stronger suzerain supported his vassal. In 1184, and
again in 1185, the succours of the German kingdom
were promised to the Flemish count against his French
lord. It had seemed as if the full strength of the
German kingdom would be joined to that of Philip's
own great vassals against the young king; but he
was preserved not only by his own skill but by the
wisdom of the Emperor Frederic. Italy and the
pope were enough to employ Frederic's thoughts and
his power: he forbade his son to meddle with the
Flemish quarrel. In the next year, with equal sagacity,
he declined to support the duke of Burgundy, who was
also his vassal, against the French king. He did not
intend, he declared, to extend the boundaries of the
Empire. He had begun in fact to perceive that Philip's
hostility was dangerous. The archbishop of Koln
was in alliance with him: the archbishop of Trier,
banished from his see, found refuge within the French
dominions. France, it seemed, would throw her weight
in favour of the pope against the Empire. The emperor,
however, was still too strong for the French king, and he
now had Henry II of England at his back Philip's op-
position wavered and broke down. The crusade came to
distract Frederic's attention; and from 1188 the French
royal house was in alliance with the Hohenstaufen.
Even the friendship of Philip with Tancred, the usurper
of the emperor's rights over Sicily, did not long alienate
the Emperor Henry VI. from the French king. For
Philip's sake he held Eichard captive, and when he had
released him he was still "anxious by a personal interview